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what it may be, and must content myself with deploring
the unhappy fate of the other metals, which, without any
fault of their own, are excluded from their right to take
a part in the metallic congress of which they also are
members. In the total absence of any information on
the subject, I should have thought that if safety is
to be found in numbers, and if two metals are better
than one, three must be better than two and four better
than three.

Being left, however, totally without any information on
this subject, I will venture to ask one or two questions
which seem never to engage the attention of bimetalists;
and first I should like to propound the question, With
what object was money, which is a pure and absolute
creation of man, invented ? It was not certainly for the
purpose of creating value, for value exists independently of
any fiat or ordinance of man. As soon as a man appro-
priates any object of desire to himself, the notion of value
is firmly established in his mind. The animal that he has
tamed, the field that he has cultivated, the game that ho
has caught, all give him a notion of property, which he
is ready to defend for himself and to respect in others.
All these things are far anterior to the idea of money.
Bimetalists argue as if money and wealth were identical,
whereas nothing is more certain than that the existence of
these two phenomena is separated by an indefinable period.
What, then, is the want which money was invented to
supply, and which has become so ingrained in our minds
that our bimetalists seem quite unable to see any distinction
between money and wealth ? I will answer this question
in the language of an author who seems to have had
a far clearer idea of the real function and duty of money
than the bimetalists, who apparently see no distinction
between money and other kinds of wealth. The writer
I allude to is Aristotle* It is curious to observe how
much more clearly the ancient philosopher appreciated